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Finally an investigation took place. The ferocious-looking
Harris, his hand on his pistol, stood at the gate but according
to Judge Robert Ferral, George, without the least hesitation,
"walked right up to him, looked the burly ruffian straight
in the eyes and passed into the yard without a word. All through
that investigation Harris avoided the steady, indignant gaze
of die brave little man who pressed his charges of brutality and
drove him from his position and out of the city."20
On another occasion George became indignant at the harsh
way alcoholics were treated in San Francisco prisons and
directed the attention of the Society for the Prevention of Cru-
elty to Animals to these unfortunates! Once, when he remon-
strated with a policeman who was treating a drunkard brutally,
the patrolman threatened to arrest him. Whereupon George
said he would save him the trouble, and, exercising a citizen's
prerogative, arrested the officer. Leaving the intoxicated man
to his own devices the editor and the policeman marched to the
station house and entered charges against each other. 21
While working at his desk one day, George was disturbed by
a turmoil in the street below. From his window he saw that the
cause of the commotion was a drunken sailor, clad only in
the scantiest of garments, who was hanging perilously by one
hand from the bottom of a small iron balcony outside his lodg-
ing house window. His balcony and the editor's own balcony
were fairly close together in adjacent buildings and almost on
the same level. George rushed to the aid of the unfortunate man.
Bending over his own balcony, he managefl to clutch the
sailor's wrists and to draw him up. The feat required strength
and balance. Then one of the Post's printers, coming to George's
assistance, grasped one of the drunkard's waving legs and
helped lift him over the railing to safety.22
The San Francisco Evening Post had been started in No-
vember, 1871. Because of its editorial policy, it had a grim finan-
cial struggle during the first two years. But installation of the
new perfecting press lowered the cost of production and the
Post grew in circulation despite the depression of 1873. Ex-
pansion seemed desirable. On August 20, 1875, the publishers
launched the Morning Ledger2* with "a mammoth eight-page
Sunday edition"24 which, beginning with the September 19
issue, carried news, editorials, theatrical criticism, book reviews,
and illustrations.
Here, for the first time in journalism, was an illustrated